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ets full and the Paris police didn’t 
dare prove it. 

One hundred thousand American 
rifles, lost from army records, had 
turned up in the stables of a certain 
French politician, leader in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, spokesman for the 
government. He was blamed for high 
taxes by the people. A dozen times 
there had been demonstrations against 
him. Once, just the week before, he 
had been forced to run from a mob. 
A political scamp, all right, Dean had 
always been sure of that. But traitor? 

Inspector Georges Lacarte, sweating 
under the collar like an artillery horse, 
had admitted to Dean that morning 
that Deputy Charles Angel, leader of 
the government, had behaved very 
badly. 

“Very badly,” Lacarte had repeated, 
puffing his florid, well-filled cheeks. “He 
wrote a letter x 

Dean groaned, there in the taxi. 
What fools politicians were! They al- 
ways wrote letters for the wrong peo- 
ple to read. Angel wrote a letter to 
the chief of an African tribe, a tribe 
unfriendly to France, offering to sell 
him the rifles, secretly. 

And Dan Lark, with his ear to the 
ground and his eyes open for easy 
money, had heard through Proot of the 
letter, had paid the African well for 
it, had stolen Angel’s rifles and dick 
ered with the tribe himself. All he 
needed now was to get the arms started 
out of France. They were well enough 
concealed. Hadn’t General Noyale and 
Inspector Lacarte and a dozen others 


hunted them from the Channel to 
Spain for three months? While Lark 
folded his arms and laughed. 

“Lay off!” he sent word to the Paris 


bureau. “Or the deputy’s letter goes 
to the newspapers.” 
That, of course, was_ impossible. 


Even Dean realized that. 

“The government would burst like a 
paper bag!” the general predicted. 
“The opposition papers get that letter 
and the government can’t last a day! 


No... we daren’t arrest Lark open- 
ly. We can’t let those arms get to 
Africa. And we must have that letter. 
Call Monsieur Dean.” 

* + « x * 


Christopher Dean halted the taxicab 
and walked in the rain the last two 
hundred yards. He turned away from 
the clean, glistening shops and cafés 
of the Boulevard des Italiens, and half 
a block down a side street marched up 
one flight of stairs. “North American 
Stock Company, Ltd.”, he read on the 
door. “D. W. Lark, Pres.” The girl 
clerk, in an office even more pretentious 
than he expected, took his card. 

He was in search of employment, he 
explained. Could operate a typewriter, 
was not a poor salesman by any means, 
knew French and Italian. Just now 
was down on his luck, a stranger in 
Paris wanted any kind of work. 

“You will please enjoy a chair,” the 
clerk replied. “I tell Monsieur Crewe.” 

So he must brace Crewe first! Dean 
shook the rain from his hat and ac- 
cepted the chair in what he hoped was 
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a casual attitude. He rather had 
wished it would be Lark himself he’d 
see first. Not so much chance to get 


mixed up, talking to one man. 

“You are called,” the girl reporte.. 

Dean followed her briskly through a 
winging door to an inner office. At a 
square table, with a bouquet of viole s 
and a glass ink pot its only ado 
ments, sat Vincent Crewe, ruddy, t 
spoken, quietly attired, with still «a 
trace of an imperious army stiffn 
He had a whisky-and-soda nose, and 
his mouth, which was the largest Dean 
ever had seen, he held in a constant 
pout, as if trying to conceal its size. 

“I’m hunting a job,” Dean began sim- 
ply enough. 

“You have identification, of course?” 
the Britisher asked, precisely. He ac 
cepted Dean’s card, made out conven 
iently to an American named Forbes. 
“Thanks, Mr. Forbes. And your 
former employers in the States : 
you have their addresses? Very good, 
sir. Just a moment.” 

He was back in a hurry. 

“Mr. Lark, our president, wishes a 
word,” he said. 

Ex-Sergeant Dean, his knees none 
too strong, stepped ahead into the pri- 
vate office. He recognized Lark. He 
had been dressed in elaborate evening 
clothes when Dean saw him last, gi-- 
ing a dinner at the Restaurant Voisin 
to a Central American coffee king. 
Dean had peeked through a curtain 
that night, not ten feet from Lark’s 
shoulder, and heard the Spaniard, with 


(Continued on page 11) 





“Our friend’s awake,” Lark snorted. “‘Well, Christopher Dean, alias Forbes, here you are! And here you say.” 
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N a preceding article in The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly I made the 
statement that the magnet at- 
tracting increasing numbers of 

citizens of the United States into Can- 
ada every year was the fact that alco- 
holic stimulants are freely on sale in a 
majority of the border provinces. 
Booze is not the sole attraction—but it 
is an increasingly important one. How 
the tourist business in the Dominion 
has grown is reflected by the fact that 
last year the money spent by American 
sightseers exceeded the expenses of the 
Canadian federal government. 

The budget of the Dominion govern- 
ment in 1924 amounted to $351,000,- 
000, which includes the maintenance of 
a transcontinental railroad system op- 
erating at a tremendous deficit. Tour- 
ists from the States sent $353,000,000. 
The 1925 revenue from United States 
visitors will greatly exceed the total of 
last year. 

In such a complex question as the 
liquor traffic Quebec offers the most in- 
teresting field for study in the Domin- 
ion because it is the only province to 
remain consistently wet. The entry of 
a state government into the liquor 
business is a social experiment with 
interesting consequences, moral and 
economic. 

Beyond such results is a condition of 
vital importance to the United States, 
for undeniably Quebec is the present 
base for bootlegging operations into 
the North Atlantic States. 

When national prohibition became, in 
a manner speaking, effective, on July 
1, 1919, it was to Canada that the 
American smugglers turned to secure 
supplies of contraband. The volume of 
wet goods flooding over the border rose 
to amazing proportions by 1921. Then 
it declined, being confined chiefly to ale 
and beer. The reason for the desertion 
of Canada by bootleggers was the de- 
velopment of an easier and cheaper 
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Happy 
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source of supply—Rum Row. Until 
a few months ago the flotilla of for- 
eign-registered rumships lying outside 
our territorial jurisdiction enjoyed 
steady patronage. It was much easier 
to smuggle liquor in from twelve to 
twenty miles off the coast than to make 
an overland run of some three hundred 
miles. 

The United States Government at a 
cost of $30,000,000 or more has driven 
the floating booze bases from the seas. 
It was done quickly and efficiently. This 
task accomplished, there remains little 
work to engage the active attention of 
the doubled personnel of the Coast 
Guard and the hundreds of specially 
designed new ships which were put in 
service for that particular mission in 
the North Atlantic. 

Today the Coast Guard north of 
Cape May is, in effect, a vigilant (and 
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expensive) reserve force, easily main- 
taining a position that will never be 
threatened so long as it remains guard- 
ed. But should effort be relaxed the 
“enemy” would promptly return. Mean- 
while the bootlegging industry has 
merely reverted to the tactics : ban- 
doned in 1921. Once more Quebec is 
the chief base of operations. And while 
most members of the recently-created 
“law enforcement division” of the Coast 
Guard lack useful employment, a cus- 
toms patrol which averages one guard 
to every four roads leading from Can- 
ada to the United States is sweating to 
dam the new flood of bootleg liquor 
cascading in from the north. 

Before considering border  condi- 
tions, however, it is perhaps worth 
while to consider the balance sheet of 
Quebec’s experiment in running what 
is practically a government liquor 
monopoly. What have been the effects 
of the experiment? 

Prior to 1919 the sale of wines, beers 
and spirituous liquors in Quebec was 
generally unrestricted. In that year 
and continuing until May 1, 1921, the 
provincial assembly authorized a modi- 
fied form of prohibition. Although 
wines and beers were sold as freely as 
formerly, so-called hard liquors could 
only be secured on presentation of a 
medical prescription. The experiment 
proved highly unsatisfactory in several 
phases and the present law was offered 
as an experimental solution. 

Briefly, all wines and liquors on sale 
in Quebec are retailed through stores 
conducted by a liquor commission. 
There are ninety such stores scattered 
through the pzovince, the majority be- 
ing in the larger cities. The law pro- 
vides that only one bottle may be sold 
to a customer at one time. The loca- 
tion of the stores is governed by local 
option. Ale and beer is manufactured 
and distributed as always, merely be- 
ing subject to a tax of five percent of 








The interior of a Montreal tavern—successor to the saloon. 


Only wine and beer are available here and drinks must 


be served at tables. This picture proves that the tavern has at least one thing in common with its ancient brass-railed 


brother. 


Note the free-lunch counter at the left 
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the wholesale value, payable to the 
commission. In grocery stores it is as 
much of a staple as bread or sugar, 
sold in case lots. Only wines and beers 
may be served with meals in licensed 
hotels and restaurants, compelling the 
drinking of hard liquors in private. 
Ale and beer may also be purchased in 
licensed taverns, which are the nearest 
approach to the former barrooms. The 
consumer must be served at a table 
while seated—there is no self-service. 

The commission began operation 
without a dollar of capital. It was 
financed by Quebec bankers wholly on 
paper. In the first three years it paid 
a total net profit of $12,500,000 into 
the provincial treasury and created a 
reserve of almost $2,000,000 for its own 
contingencies, in addition to purchas- 
ing plants and equipment. In addition 
it paid to the Dominion government in 
customs, excise and sales taxes con- 
siderably more than $19,000,000. The 
provincial budget of Quebec is only lit- 
tle more than $20,000,000 a _ year. 
Should the liquor commission be en- 
titled to pay gross profits into the 
treasury of their own state the pro- 
ceeds would reduce taxation fifty cents 
on the dollar. 

The gross receipts the first year 
amounted to $15,200,000. The second 
and third years the returns were just 
under $20,000,000. The figures for the 
year ending May 1, 1925, have not yet 
been made public. I am able to pre- 
sent them, however, and they show an 
interesting condition. The gross reve- 


nue is $2,000,000 less than in the pre- 
ceding two years. Temperance advo- 
cates, as distinguished from prohibi- 
tionists, claim a feather for their caps, 
for the decrease in the consumption of 
hard liquors has been attended by an 
increase in the sale of wine, ale and 
beer. Whether former drinkers of 
hard stuff have turned to less potent 
beverages to assuage their thirst re- 
mains a matter of some conjecture, for 
the heavy American patronage creates 
a complex situation. The year of 1924 
was not up to snuff from the stand- 
point of tourist traffic. That may be 
one factor, for it will be recalled that 
an official of the commission estimated 
that forty percent of the business 
transacted by the commission was with 
Americans. 

Study of the annual report of the 
commission emphasizes that the great 
volume of trade is not with the native 
Canadians. Stores serving a wholly 
native section seldom exceed $200,000 
for a year’s receipts. Stores readily 
available to Americans, and adjacent 
to dry Ontario, vary all the way from 
$400,000 to well in excess of $1,000,000. 

But the truly amazing balance of the 
Quebec experiment is to be found in a 
survey of morality as evidenced by po- 
lice records. The manner of keeping 
records for arrests and convictions is 
fairly uniform throughout the nine 
Canadian provinces. Of first impor- 
tance is the relation of booze to major 
crime, criminologists being agreed that 
the two are closely interwoven. The 
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figures I quote cover convictions for 
indictable offenses, as distinguished 
from minor infractions of law, during 
a three-year period, 1921-1923. It 
should also be borne in mind that 
Quebec and Ontario are the two most 
populous provinces, each containing 
slightly in excess of one-fourth of the 
total population of the Dominion, in- 
cluding the two largest cities, Montreal 
and Toronto. For every 100,000 of 
population the average number of such 
convictions throughout the Dominion 
was 166.8. 

In Quebec the average was but 114, 
being bettered only by the small 
maritime provinces of Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick, with 21 
and 66 respectively. The average in 
Ontario, which was legally bone dry 
during the period, was 237, the highest 
of any province. 

Objections to the foregoing figures 
might be raised on the grounds that 
the police and court officials of one 
province might have been less com- 
petent or aggressive than others. I 
have before me figures for the year 
1922 containing a complete list of of- 
fenses known to the police, as dis- 
tinguished from convictions for crime. 
They include four categories, theft, 
burglary, highway robbery, assaults 
and similar offenses against the per- 
son. For every 100,000 of population 
the average for the Dominion was 
1414.3. As in the list of conviction 
statistics, Quebec’s position remains 

(Continued on page 16) 


Generals of an Army of Good Will 


Legionnaires are somewhat familiar with the names of seventy-five leading Americans who, under the chairman- 
ship of the President of the United States, make up the National Honorary Committee for The American Legion 
Endowment Fund. In each State there has also been a sponsoring committee formed for the Endowment, and the 
chairmen and members of these committees include names of leaders in every walk of life. 

To the active chairmén of these state committees has fallen a large amount of work, larger in some cases than in 
others, and in all cases calling for a genuine and large sacrifice of time and means in helping the cause of the dis- 
abled and the orphans. It is interesting to record the names and occupations of these state chairmen, men who have 
accepted the Legion’s invitation to leadership in the fund raising campaigns in their States. They are typical of the 
friendships formed by the Legion through its leadership in welfare activities, friendships without the aid of which 
the Endowment cannot become a complete and realized success. They are: 


ALABAMA—THOoMAS E. Kitpy, manufacturer. 
Arizona—Rosert E, Tatty, copper mining. 
Arkansas—TuHomas C, McRae, statesman. 


CatirorniAa—Northern—Daviv P. Barrows, educator. 


Catirornta—Southern—Buron Fitts, lawyer. 
Cotorapo—Tyson S. Dines, lawyer, banker. 


Connecticur—Marcus H. Hotcomp, ex-governor, banker. 
Districr or CoLump1a—JoHN Hays HAMMOND, engineer. 


DELAWARE—JosiAH MAnkveEL, lawyer. 
Florma—Wi.u1aM E. Kay, lawyer. 


Grorcra—Hucu M. Dorsey, ex-governor, lawyer. 


IbaHo—Cuartes C, Moore, governor. 
Ikuinois—Cuar.tes W. Foxps, banker. 
Inpiana—Marcus Sonntac, banker. 
Iowa—N. E. KENDALL, ex-governor, lawyer. 


Kentucky—Rosert W. Bincuam, lawyer, publisher. 


Lovistana—James C. Casserty, lawyer. 
Maine—Artuur W. Jorvan, banker. 
MaryLanp—ALBErT RITCHIE, governor. 
MassacHuseTts—CHarLes R. Gow, engineer. 


MicuicAn—JosepuH W. Forpney, lumberman, ex-congressman. 
MinNEsoTa—ELL Torrance, lawyer, former G. 
Mississippi—A. K. Loncino, lawyer, ex-governor. 
Missourt—Frepverick D. GARDNER, manufacturer, ex-governor. 
Montana—Justice Aubert J. GALEN, supreme court, 


NEBRASKA—ADAM McMULLEN, governor. 
Nevapa—Georce WINGFIELD, banker. 
New HampsHire—JOuHN G. WINANT, governor. 


New Jersev—Georce S. Sitzer, governor. 


New Mexico—D. K. B. Setters, real estate. 
New YorkK—FRrANKLIN ROOSEVELT, ex-assistant secretary of Navy. 


NortH Carotina—Ancus W. McLean, governor. 
NortH Dakota—Manviite H. Spracue, banker. 


Oxn1o—A. Victor DoNnaney, governor. 
OxtaHoma—E, W. Maranp, oil operator. 


Orecon—Rosert A. Bootu, lumberman. 


PENNSYLVANIA—WILLIAM E, Sprout, ex-governor. 

Ruope Istanp—Henry T. Sampson, editor. 

SoutH Carotina—Dr. Georce B. Cromer, physician. 

Sout Dakota—CuHarLes McDona.p, real estate and bonds. 


TENNESSEE—Harry S, Berry, livestock. 


Texas—Northern—J. J. Lancaster, railroad president. 
Texas—Southern—Joun T. Scott, banker. 
Uran—Larayettre Hancuette, banking and utilities. 
Vermont—F. H. Bassitt, manufacturer. 


A. R. Commander. 





Vircinta—Fairrax Harrison, railroad president. 
Wasuincton—J. W. Spancwer, banker. 

West Vircinia—Epuraim Morcan, ex-governor, lawyer. 
Wisconsin—Georce Vits, manufacturer. 
Wrominc—B. B. Brooks, livestock and banking. 
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EDITORIAL 


wes God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 
of the United States of America: to maintain law and order; to 
foster and perpetuate a one hundred percent Americanism ; to pre- 
verre the memories and incidents of our association in the Great 
Wars: to inculeate a sense of indiridual obligation to the commu- 
nity, state and nation; to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses; to make right the master of might; to promote 
peace and good will on earth; to safeguard and transmit to pos- 
terity the principles of justice. freedom and democracy; to conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our derotion to mutual 
helpfulness.—Preamble to Constitution of The American Legion. 


A Modest Benefactor 


— gilded panoply of war and the fanfare of trumpets 
are not greatly in evidence in the Quartermaster De- 
partment. But this absence of the theatrical martial trap- 
pings can hardly minimize the importance of the work of 
that department, particularly in wartime. An army 
marches on its stomach, according to as good an authority 
as Napoleon, and it is for the Q. M. C. to provide suste- 
nance with unfailing regularity for that supreme but hid- 
den instrument of combat. 

For this reason the work of Major General Harry L. 
Rogers, Quartermaster General of the A. E. F. and later 
Quartermaster General of the Army, who died recently, 
was vitally essential but highly unspectacular. For some 
reason that has never been satisfactorily explained, at 
least to the plain buck private, certain units of the soldier’s 
equipment emanated from the Ordnance Department (in- 
cluding that great contribution to the Allied victory, the 
condiment can) and certain others from the Quartermaster. 
Most of the burden fell upon the Quartermaster, including 
the two details of food and clothing. The efficient manner 
in which the Q. M. C. functioned in France contributed not 
a little to the success of the American armies. 

War poets from Homer on down have extolled the man 
at arms with such fulsomeness that they have had little 
space left for the man at the packing case. But there is 
romance in the feeding and clothing of troops, particularly 
when the supplies have to cross a submarine-infested ocean, 
and there is certainly magnitude in the job when one con- 
siders that the provisioning of the A. E. F. was a bigger 
task than the provisioning of a metropolis the size of the 
Legion’s 1926 convention city, Philadelphia. No one has 
attempted to minimize the task of General Smedley D. But- 
ler, until recently charged with preserving law and order 
in that same municipality—how much more difficult would 
that task have been if General Butler had had to provide 
every Philadelphian with a pair of shoes and a daily ration 
of beef, beans, bacon, bread and coffee, in addition to the 
numerous other things that even a soldier must have. 

General Rogers’s job was not a spectacular one, and it 
is to his credit that he did not try to make it so. The 
Weekly is able to record one instance of his modesty which 
has not hitherto come to light, solely by General Rogers’s 
own request, but which it is eminently fitting should be 
told at this time. In 1918 the luxury of a tobacco ration 
was granted the A. E. F. Theoretically the .\. E. F. was 
already deluged with this commodity, thanks to organiza- 
tions in the States which had the collecting of such lux- 
uries as their sole reason for existence, but in practice there 
were plenty of outfits which reported that it was a long 
time between smokes. French tobacco was bad enough in 
all conscience, but not as bad as no tobacco at all, at least 
to those who smoked. Nobody knew exactly where the 
idea of a tobacco ration originated. Actually it originated 
in the mind of and was carriei through by General Rog- 
ers, who, always willing to impart information to the Army 
through the medium of its official newspaper, the Stars and 
“tripes, stipulated with all the good-natured weight of the 
stars on his shoulder straps that his name was in no way 
to be connected with the tobacco issue. General Rogers 
learned from a canvass of the Q. M. C. personnel at Tours 
that if the same proportion held throughout France, up- 


ward of ninety-five percent of the Army smoked. The 
striking thing about the whole business was that General 
Rogers was one of the fewer than five percent who did not 
smoke. 


Willing—To Help or Be Helped? 


ee impossibility of making a positive medical decision 
whether a disability is or is not of service connection— 
either produced by war service or aggravated by it—led 
the Government to adopt the policy of giving free hos- 
pitalization to any service man needing it, regardless of 
the origin of his disability. The American Legion fought 
long and hard for official adoption of this policy. As a re- 
sult of the policy, many thousands of service men have in 
the past few years been given in government hospitals 
care and treatment which otherwise would have been de- 
nied them. In years to come, many more thousands of 
service men, now apparently strong and healthy but slow- 
ly giving way without knowing it to the delayed effects of 
wounds or diseases acquired in the war, will have cause to 
bless the Legion for establishing the principle which will 
enable them to get hospital care when they need it. 

The Legion has fought the battles of the men in hos- 
pitals now and those who will enter them eventually. It 
would seem that simple recognition of this fact would be 
sufficient to bring into the Legion’s membership men who 
might not understand any other reasons for joining the 
Legion. 

But that is not the way of human nature. The Ofeen 
Skylight, published by the patients at the Veterans Bureau 
tuberculosis hospital in Oteen, North Carolina, calls atten- 
tion to the attitude of some hospital patients toward the 
veterans’ societies which have given them personal assist- 
ance. It tells of a meeting held jointly by the three service 
organizations at the hospital to consider whether they should 
agree to help only those willing to do their own share in 
supporting the work of assistance and to refuse further 
aid to those men financially able to join a veterans’ society 
who, after accepting all that has been won for them, pro- 
ceed forthwith to forget that that society ever existed. 

It is probable that, human nature being what it is, the 
Legion at Oteen, as elsewhere, will continue giving per- 
sonal help even to those who repay its efforts with indif- 
ference or scorn. But there is a useful lesson to be learned 
from the unappreciative in hospitals. If hospital patients 
who have every reason for helping the Legion fight its bat- 
tles decline to join the Legion, what about the non-mem- 
bers outside hospitals? These men, too, are sharing in the 
rights and benefits the Legion has won for the service man, 
and many of them in future years will receive help much 
greater than they now anticipate. But only by hard work 
by Legionnaires can they be convinced that it is their duty 
to join the Legion now. 

To make the right kind of a Legionnaire, a man must 
feel that his membership carries a real responsibility, a 
real obligation of duty. He must be willing to do his share 
in a common task, inspired more by the opportunity of 
giving than the hope of receiving. 


* 
oe oe oe 
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Now that an eastern department store has stocked an 
airplane for sale, spare parts will soon be obtainable at all 
drugstores. 


In California a student worked his way through college 
by bootlegging. His success was attributable, therefore, to 
the midnight fusel oil. 
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Any householder who brags of his uncanny ability to 
solve the gateleg table should remember that spring is com- 
ing with the necessity for getting the lawnmower up the 
cellar stairs. 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 
by Frederick Palmer 


Certainly the United States will be represented at the 
Arms Conference of the League of Nations. Not to be 
represented would be to break faith 
with our ideals and to stultify our 
war aims and post-war aims. 

After the war, as the supposedly 
richest nation, with our two long coastlines and the Pan- 
ama Canal and Hawaii to defend, we would have been 
following historical precedent if we had said: 

“We are going to have the biggest navy in the world 
because we can afford it. If others cannot keep the pace. 
that is their business.” 

But that would have smacked of the truculence that 
brought on the war. It would have been contrary to the 
American spirit which has no forts on the Canadian 
frontier and would keep a neighbor as a friend, not make 
him an enemy. We called the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence and reduced the ages of talk about a disarmament 
agreement to action in a fifty-fifty of naval strength with 
Britain while Japan took thirty. 

At the time Europe was far from the spirit of Locarno. 
The League of Nations could do no more than make an 
empty gesture for disarmament in face of post-war Euro- 
pean animosities. 

Washington dealt with naval disarmament. It was the 
first step, which is the hard one; and the forthcoming Con- 
ference is the next step. We continue our interest in the 
idea that we fathered. 

It no more requires our committing ourselves to future 
entry into the League of Nations than conferring with the 
Board of Directors of a bank on a matter of common in- 
terest to the community requires that we put our deposits 
in that bank. 

Americans who want us in the League can rejoice that 
we are showing the League spirit; and those who oppose 
our entry can point to the Washington Conference and 
doubtless to the results of this new conference as proving 
that owing to our singular position of isolation and power, 
we can best serve world peace and well being by remain- 
ing outside the League. 

Only the big maritime powers were invited to the 
Washington Conference. All except the United States 
were in the League. A small group were enough to handle 
at the start if good resolutions of that day were to be 
written into any sort of a compact. Now that Europe has 
cooled down, now that France’s fear of Germany and all 
the fears of Italy and the mid-European nations no longer 
clamor for vast armies, the second Conference may get 
some sort of a compact out of present good resolutions. 

All the little nations, all the nations that are members 
of the League, will be present. Europe is the better meet- 
ing place because the Europeans will not have so far to 
travel, and because the new Conference is peculiarly Eu- 
rope’s concern. For the problem this time is land dis- 
armament. It is Europe loaded with debts, in the high 
effort of post-war recovery, which is bearing the burden 
of heavy armaments. Poland, Czecho-Slovakia and Ru- 
mania have not only big reserves under universal service 
but each has a larger standing army than we have. 

If wealth and population are to be the basis of the ratio 
of a reduction of land armament then the other nations 
will have to cut their armies by at least seven-eighths be- 


America Will 
Be There 


fore the question of reduction by us will enter the dis- 
cussion. On the same basis correction of present terms of 
naval disarmament might grant us first place when we 
asked at Washington for only parity with Britain. 

Our advice is always in call; our initiative will respond 
when there is an opening as it did in formulating the 
Dawes plan. We must send able delegates of experience 
in European affairs. As honest counsellors between fac- 
tions they may serve the world purpose. To no one has 
that purpose so practical an appeal as the soldiers who 
learned the value of peace in the war. 


There is no dodging the estimate of the Department of 
Agriculture that the country’s four big money crops, corn, 
wheat, hay and cotton, will be worth 
almost a billion dollars less than last 
year. The farmer is getting less for 
what he brings to town and paying as 
much, or more, for what he gets in town. 

H. W. C., of Burlington, Vermont, writes that farmers 
are having hard times in the East as well as in the West. 
No one will dissent from his view that “the maintenance 
of a moral, contented, self-perpetuating rural population 
is essential to the maintenance of any country.” His rem- 
edy is more organization, national organization. Follow- 
ing the example of business men, he would have local! 
farmers’ chambers of commerce linked together under a 
great United States Farmers’ Chamber of Commerce. 

This organization would work for “tariff justice.” It 
would see that the Department of Agriculture looked after 
agricultural interests as labor and capital organizations 
see that their interests are looked after. It would create 
and maintain efficiently commercial marketing for the 
good of rural and town dweller alike. He wants to know 
if farmer Legionnaires see any merit in this plan. 


A Suggestion 
for Farmers 


Wyoming need not fire. My hands are up as a result 
of the letters from Wyoming inspired by a paragraph 
about “Ma” Ferguson. “Wyoming 
Wyoming Is had the honor of having the first 
Perfectly Right woman governor,” writes G. S., of 
Laramie. “I believe that the majority 
of the people of the State will agree with me that Mrs. 
Nellie Tayloe Ross is as good as any, if not the best, gov- 
ernor that Wyoming ever had. She was elected last fall 
to fill the unexpired term left vacant by the death of her 
husband, William B. Ross, and was inaugurated before 
‘Ma’ Ferguson was.” 

Mr:. Ross does not make a big noise outside of the 
State, which may account for the noise the letters make in 
her behalf. As a mother she rejoices with a partisan 
pride which all opponents will consider justified in a son 
who is a Rhodes scholar. 

It was Wyoming that first gave women the vote; Wvo- 
ming, where men still ride hard and women work hard 
and have spacious thoughts in big spaces, and a self-re- 
liance of man and woman fellowship inherent in the 
breed and their surroundings. The complaints aga‘ns' 
women not taking interest in politics, since they have the 
vote, seem to come from communities where there ace 
many women who have little work to do rather than from 
folk in such places as Wyoming. 
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Contraband | E 


(Continued from page 5) | 


a tongue thick as flannel, tell how Dan | 
Lark, American soldier, had once 
hidden a distressed and outraged presi- | 
dent of a defunct republic in a flour | 
barrel. That was Lark’s way. Brave | 
as a cross tiger. Insolent. Well edu- | 
cated. And an enemy of all law. 

He was nearer forty now than forty- 
five, still good looking, with reddish 
brown hair, just beginning to turn 
gray; a large man, judged even by 
American standards, taller than Dean 
and lean as a whip. 

He looked up with slight interest. 

“Ab. Mr. ... Mr...” he exmm-! 
ined the card... “Forbes, is_ it? 
What can I do for you?” 

He reached out his hand. Dean knew 
that his own must be cold. But this 
was no time to back out. Lark’s hard 
fingers took his own. 

Dean heard a scuffle, felt himself 
pushed forward savagely, felt strong 
arms pinioning his elbows, and a sharp 
rap upon the back of his neck. He 
slumped forward, his ears ringing, but 
not ringing so loud that he did not 
hear the voice of Lark. 


“Chloroform!” he bade Vincent 
Crewe. “Before the fool starts 
squalling.” 

x > os ~ < 


Inspector Lacarte shifted his wet 
feet nervously and backed toward the 
shel-er of an unlighted store front. 
Rain drummed down sleepily on his 
umbrella. He peered across the glist- 
ening side street at the gray building 
opposite. The clocks of Paris were re- 
citing the hour—midnight—in a score 
of tempos and tones. 

Out of the hurtling double stream of 
taxicabs a large, black, closed car drew 
up at the curb across the way. The 
driver leaped down. Without waiting 
for him to open the door a tall, lean 
man blurted out of the dark interior, 
and ducking his head against the rain, 
strode to the building entry.- He rat- 
tled a key in the lock. The driver fol- 
lowed him within. 

Inspector Lacarte snapped shut his 
umbrella and dodged to the rear of the 
closed car. He attempted to see 
through the glass. Drawn curtains 
concealed the interior. The inspector 
stepped up to the curb, hesitated, and 
turned once more to the gutter. 

The door of the building opened. 
Lacarte flattened down in the mud. 

“All right, everything clear.” 

It was Lark’s voice, speaking care- 
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When this dredge started work the Mayor — aoe ig . > 
of Nome, Alaska, declared a holiday and aij —- , - 
of the inhabitants attended. \ a : > 


The “Forty-Niner” of ’26 


General Electric sup- 
plied all electrical 
equipment for two 
such dredges now 
operating at Nome. A 
Diesel-electric power 
plant, four miles dis- 
tant, furnishes the 
energy for a total of 
592 h.p. in electric 
motors for each 
dredge. 


Massive electric dredges now 
mine Alaskan gold. At almost 
incredible temperatures they 
dig 60 feet deep and scoop 
out 200,000 cubic yards a 
month. 


From the Arctic regions to 
the Equator, G-E equipment 
is called upon to perform 
many hard tasks once done 
by hand but now better done 
by electricity. 


GENERALELECTRIC 





fully. Lacarte’s right eye poked| 
around the corner of the car. He saw | 
Lark and two other men carrying a 
body, feet first, across the sidewalk. 
_ “Tll open the door... now stick him 
m... good... I'll sit there. Ride 
in front, Proot. Be sure we aren’t 
followed. Ready?” 

Inspector Lacarte dropped his fav- 
orite umbrella wantonly in the gutter. 
The rack for the extra tire jogged his 
elbow. He stopped, swung one leg 
through the triangular brace on the 
rack, wrapped his arms about it, and 
held his breath. 

His spine buckled with the jerk of 
starting. His teeth rattled at the 
first impact of cobblestones. He tried 
to shift his feet. Mud splashed his 
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Finest Banjo | 


Whether you play in a leading 
dance orchestra or at home just 
for the fun of it, be sure you are 


new Ludwig Superfine Banjo. 
All standard models, professional 
ony. Tenor and plectrum mod- 
els, from $95.00 to $350.00. Write 
in for catalog and descriptive 
literature. 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Makers of P: on and 
Rhythmical Instruments 
2611 WN. Lincoln St. 
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WEEK. Graduates can start 
at $90 and $100! GET oust 


Drafting is the BIG field, men. Every 
fone you can name BEGINS with ‘the 
draftsman. Without mechanical drawings 


~ ype hemi the land 
would be STOPF 


In fact, it is a SERIOUS SHORTAGE 
of draftsmen that brings this offer: J will 
furnish all instruments, supplies, even to the 
table, te these who start now: 

Don’t give 


PAY as You Go me the ex- 


cuse that you have no ready money for this 
golden opportunity. I am not so interested 
in cash; | want your application. I want at 
least 200 men to start right now. I want 
them ready to recommend by Spring! We 
will get a flood of letters saying “‘send us 

draftsmen,”” from every sort of industrial 
he engineering concern, and we must make 

‘ood. 

The first week’s pay envelope of many a 
Dobe-trained draftsman has held enough to 
cover the entire cost of the course! Most 
students learn evenings, keeping on with 
their old work until ready to step into some- 
body’s drafting room. The first month 
equips you to take on simple drafting jobs 
on the side. It helps you learn; I gladly 
permit this. 


Well-Paid Positions Every 
Way You Turn 

A draftsman soon forgets the days when 
he used to wonder where to get a job. In- 
stead, he asks ‘“‘What line of work interests 
me most?”’ And * “What part of the country 
suits me best?’’ Twenty of my graduates 
went to Florida this year; three are in 
Japan; last month one wrote me from 
Ceylon. And I wish we had the count of 
how eaaay Dobe draftsmen have become 
chiefs! 

Positions loom up 
are enrolled in a Dobe class! We receive 
requests dai/y for junior men—for men only 
partly through our course. “We’ W take a 
beginner,”’ some concerns write us, “‘so long 
as he is a Dobe-trained man and has | 
begun right!”” 


eee 


me ae 


almost as soon as you 








IT’S EASY and interesting to learn 
drafting. For drafting 

isn’t “drawing!’” You don’t need any 
“talent.” A draftsman_uses foo/s for every 
line and curve. You couldn't make 
them crooked if you tried! That's why 
drafting is so easily learned—and so inter- 
For you do everything by rule. So, I 
guarantee to make anyone a finished drafts- 
man; if you can_read and write, you can 
learn this — One of my students is 51 
years is just seventeen. Bui 
they'll all Sy making @ grown-up salary by 


Spring! 

WARNING! The special offer of 
tools is for immediate 

action. Don’t expect me to hold it o 

re Clip the coupon now for free 
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CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE, Div., 16-31 





Send me FREE 
POST PAID Successful Drafts 
manship Book and material telling all about your 
home course, terms, etc. , 
i ciiniticicieiniiine 


Address 

















The car swung swiftly 

into the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Through unlighted byways, across 

one of the Seine bridges above the old 


puffed cheeks. 


|Ile de Cite, past sleeping faubourgs, 
out to the drenched, open country, 
the car raced. At the city gates La- 
carte became uneasy; at Vendome he 
wished that he had fought it out with 
Lark on the side street; at Blois he 
wondered if he, the father of three 


unmarried daughters, could drop off 
without killing himself; at Tours, 
where it still rained, the ear slowed 
down in the gloomy Place de la Gare. 

“Which way?” the driver cried. 

A city policeman, dry, sensible and 
unruffied, was eating an apple under 
the broad canopy over the main en- 
trance to the railroad station. Lark 
opened the door, thrusting out his 


head. 

“How do we get to the Bordeaux 
road?” he howled in French. “The 
Bordeaux road?” 

The policeman stopped eating his 
apple and remembered to salute. 


When he replied Lark slammed shut 
the door. The car jerked ahead. 

Inspector Lacarte, aching in every 
bone, dropped off the tire rack, sat 
down groggily in the mud and watched 
the tail light of Dan Lark’s car dis- 
|appear around the corner. 





“Monsieur!” cried the Tours police- 
man, bending down. 

“Quick!” Lacarte gasped. “I too am 
|}police ... Paris ... the train to Bor- 
|deaux ... is it gone yet?” 
| He plunged through the waiting 


|room. The ticket taker, shocked at a 
| blue, white and red card in the hand 
| of so muddy a man, forgot to halt him. 
The Bordeaux train was on the track, 
| ready to leave. Lacarte leaped into a 
| third class compartment, panting 
| mightily. The train squealed as it 
| started south. It was the Paris night 
|express. It would be in Bordeaux be- 
fore any motor car could make the dis- 
| tance over slippery, treacherous roads. 
* * * * a 


headache that wakened 
And a rope, that 


It was his 
Christopher Dean. 
wound like an iron spring from his 
wrists to his ankles. But the head- 
ache chiefly, and a miserable, brittle 
sensation in his throat. Cloudily he 
| tried to remember. Remember what? 

He opened his eyes. It was black as 
an empty keg about him. He tasted 
chloroform _ still. Smelled it... 
And chloroform and something else. 


And that motion ... was he dizzy 
or pitching in a hammock? The swing- 
ing and the odor were related, some 
way or other. Seemed to link up with 


a memory .. . no, it couldn’t be! But 
it was! 
Bilge! The smell of bilge, of sour, 


salt water, tainted with the evil refuse 
that drifts to the keel of a vessel. He 
was aboard ship. Tied in rope tied so 
tight that his wrists ached, helpless 
. . . aboard ship! 

Dan Lark. A prisoner of Dan Lark! 

Dean strained - + The lines 
were well knotted. ay upon his 
back in the peak bunk of a forecastle, 
lashed down to the slats. His head 
jammed against a timber. His mind 
flickered like a flame in a wind. Next 
he was aware of light. 

Dan Lark leaned over him, laugh- 
ing. He held a brass lantern in his 
right hand. His face pushed forward, 
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crimson in the dull orange light. Over 
his shoulder stared a homely fat man 
with a gaping mouth and large blue 
eyes. Dean never before had seen him. 

“Our friend’s awake!” Lark snort- 
ed. “Well, Christopher Dean, alias 
Forbes, here you are! And here you 
stay. What was the game? Try to 
outguess me? Think I didn’t know 
you? Think I haven’t seen you tag- 
ging around town at Lacarte’s heels? 
Well, I guess I won the play.” 

Dean yanked at his bindings. 

“Not yet, my friend, not yet!” Lark 
held up his free hand in _ protest. 
“Proot here was a sailor once.” He 
waved at the fat man. “He tied you 
up. Come on now, Dean, tell me. Was 
it Angel’s letter you were snooping 
for? And you, you and your stupid 
Lacarte, think I’d be foolish enough 
to eart it around in my pocket and let 
you. walk away with it?” 

He chuckled. Dean’s eyes focused 
past his head at .beams that supported 
the deck above. Once they had been 
whitewashed, but the last of the lime 
was peeling. It was an old, wretched 
tub on which he was being shang- 
haied. He wondered where he was 
... Brest, Havre, St. Nazaire... 
how far had they brought him from 
Paris? 

“You’re taking a little trip, Dean,” 


Lark explained. He handed the 
lantern to Proot and himself lighted a 
cigarette. “For your health, com- 


prenez vous? Thank me for being so 
good to you—you might have passed 
out in a minute up in Paris. . . only 
the consul general would have been so 
fussy about the remains if they’d been 
found. He’s very particular about 
Americans. So instead of killing 
you,” he used the word bluntly, “you’re 
going away... to Africa.” 

“Africa!” The cry exploded from 
Dean’s throat. 

“Along with the guns and the rest 
of my property that you and the po- 
lice were so interested in. I’ve a 
friend down there . . . the one who’s 
buying this cargo. I’m giving you to 
him. He’ll entertain you, Dean. Pret- 
ty black he is, but the head of a tribe, 
and he’s got winning ways, once you 
come to know him. And you'll know 
him, I bet!” 

Dean closed his eyes. 

“Bon voyage!” cried Dan Lark. 

He backed away, still laughing, and 
his feet stumbled on the unaccustomed 
steepness of the ladder. Proot the 
Hollander stayed below. He poured 
out a dipper of water from a small 
cask and held it to Dean’s lips. 

“Proot!” Lark called impatiently 
from the deck. “I’m going ashore. I'll 
be back before you sail. And Proot,” 
he lowered his voice, “see that these 
four lazy sailors keep a sharp eye 
Let no one on the wharf... 


open. 
understand? No one.” 
“And if...” the Hollander began. 


“They’ve guns, haven’t they?” 

Proot grumbled, hung the lantern to 
a short chain from a m overhead, 
and stamped up the ladder. Alone, 
Christopher Dean lay on the wadded 
bunk and stared stupidly at the planks 
above him. He heard heavy boots 
scuff the deck, the distant murmur of 
voices. 

Water trickled on the ladder. Dean, 
scowling hard, saw in the dull light a 
fat, bare foot poke down gingerly. A 
wet trouser leg. A second fat foot. 
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More water running down the treads | 


A body 
the 


ladder. 
cider keg. 


Short legs. 


of the 
And _ then 


like a 


ead... 
“Yah!” whispered Inspector Lacarte. 

Dean breathed heaviiy. 

“Lacarte!” he stammered. 

“Quiet!” 

The Paris inspector tiptoed across 
the forecastle. Water dripped in 
streams from his clothing. He was 
without his cap; wet gray hair plas- 
tered thinly to his head. 

“You swam!” exclaimed Dean. 

“Be quiet!” 

He slashed at the rope around the 
American’s hand. 

“To be sure I swam. Think I could 
walk out the wharf with that pack of 
sharks watching? Here . . .” he hand- 
ed Dean a pistol . . . “it’s wet, may be 
jammed.” 

“What port?” whispered Dean. 

“Bordeaux waterfront P 
brought you here last night in a car 
... I. followed ... chut!” 

He ducked into an empty bunk. A 
heavy step stamped across the deck 
above. A rough Spanish tongue 
growled a half dozen words and the 
step thumped back. Lacarte slid out 
cautiously and whacked again at the 
rope that cut Dean’s ankles. 

“They plan to sail tonight . . . high 
tide... between one and two... 
but they won’t ...I have the police 
.... they attack at eleven. It’s ten 
now. The Bordeaux police .. .” 

“But Angel’s letter!” 

“Hang the letter round the devil’s 
neck!” snorted Lacarte. 

“Let me think,” Dean objected, “get 
my wits, that blow knocked me 
Py 

Inspector Lacarte, his fat, bare feet 
still spattering the deckboards, pushed 
his head through the trap and scut- 
tled into the darkness on deck. At the 
same time a noisy wind galloped across 
the vessel, making the rigging whine, 
banging gaffs and spars, thumping old 
blocks against the masts. 

Dean dried the pistol hurriedly on 
the flap of his shirt and tucked it be- 
hind him. To _ sail tonight, eh? 
Africa? For the first time his split- 
tling head allowed him to laugh. Per- 
haps . . . perhaps not! 

But that letter! If the police at- 
tacked the boat, then Dan Lark would 
ive the letter to the newspapers. Dean 

cided grimly that there should be no 
attack. He slid out of the high bunk 
and stood precariously on his legs. 
They were unbelievably weak. He un- 
hooked the lantern and crossed to a 
narrow door that led into the hold. 
Swinging the light ahead, he peered 
through the dark. Above him the wind 
squealed. 

There they were, Lark’s cargo... 
rifles in cases, five hundred cases he 
would judge . . . he climbed over the 
first heap. Ammunition . . . yes, and 
what were these? Bombs. Aircraft 
bombs, big as barrels, each in its wood- 
en crate. Twenty, thirty, a hundred 
approximately, all American made. 
And here, this other door . . . 

Dean pushed it open cautiously and 
peered into the engine room. It was 
cleaner than the rest of the vessel. An 





old square lamp threw out a gusty light 
above a great double-cylinder gasoline | 
motor. So this was an auxiliary ves- | 
tl, power as well as sails! Dean 
stooped down to examine it. He was| 
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District Salesmen * 


trict 


WANTE 


Harvey Bros. clothes, in our opinion, 


value. They are tailored from pure woolens of superior qual- 
ity. We use only standard quality fabrics of full weight, no 
seconds, sub-standards, job lots or manipulated fabrics ever 
see the inside of Harvey Bros. tailor shops. They are guar- 


anteed to keep their shape and color. 


Every Harvey Bros. Suit Made in Our 
Own Union Shops 


Unlike so many low priced brands, Harvey Bros. suits are 
tailored by union craftsmen who have served their apprentice- 


ship and know their 
stuff. We pay the high- 
est tailoring wages in 
the U.S. and receive in 
returna standard of 
workmanship and serv- 
icethatis seldom equaled 
and never excelled. 


Harvey Bros. Suits 
Unexcelled 


No price buys better fit 
or better style. Our de- 
signer is known and rec- 
ognized in the wholesale 
trade as one of the fore- 
most in America. The 
inside and construction 
are the same as foundin 4» 
$50 suits. You can soak 
any one of Harvey’s suits in 
water and pressit uplikenew. 


Superb Fabric Assortment 


Harvey Bros. fabrics are without peer in beauty of 
coloring and patterns. They include the new shades 
of brown and blue and gray—in stripes, checks and 
plain weaves and every.fabric is pure virgin 
wool, or wool with silk 
decoration at the one flat 
price of $23.50 for suit 





Bee 


or overcoat; 





Atypical Harvey 
Bros. store pic- 
tured at Icfi, is 
only one of a 
chain. Harvey 
Bros. offer youa 
good living to 
startand a bright 
futare. 








4 
MAIL this COUPON |! 
or letter—if preferred 


N.W. HARVEY, Manager 
Box00, Chicago, Ill. 


if territory is open, please send a plication 

blank, free sample of our fabrics zd full de- 

tails gf Suits and Overcoats which retail 

a 50. 

My age ie........... Experienced—Ves or NoO......00.- 
PLEASE PRINT 


Your Name 








We have openings for dis- 


pleased to receive applica- 
tions from capable men, preferably with ciothing or tailor- 
ing experience. Harvey Bros. clothes sell the nation over 
at $23.50, pants $6. They sell easily and they repeat fast. 


Values Without Equal 





The Chicago factory of 
Bros. where all clothes are made 
in light, airy shops, operated 
under the most 


tions. A tailoring staff with 
irty years experience, 
four million dollars backing 
turn out garments that are 
guaranteed to the utmost. 








fea 


salesmen and will be 


are without equal in 





sales- 
man with sample case. 


A typical Herve 


Harvey Clothes Are 
Easy to Sell 


Harvey Bros. originated a style 
of outfit and method of showing 
samples that is unique, a method 
that makes it easy to sell, easy to 
show samples. It produces sales in 
minimum time and with least pos- 
sible effort. 


9x 13 Samples 


Each fabric sample measures 9 x 13 
inches, shows pattern clearly, enables 
customers to get a good “feel” of the 
. Harvey Bros. fabrics are full 
weight materials wit! ic y 
“feel” and includesuch fabrics as Met- 
calf's wo 8, ockanum cassi- 
anskuck 


— 





lern condi- pay he serge, Waucantucks 
WHAT THEY SAY 


Iam making more money than I 
ever dreamed ssible, and find 
the work real pleasant as well as 
being so profitabie—J. E. Vesiey. 
Your line is positively the easiest 
selling of any I have ever seen. I 
sold seven suits this evening with 
very little effort and have several 
more lined up—F, Miller. 
Enclosed you will find 19 orders— 
my first day out. It's remarkable 
to think I could do this with so lit- 
tle experience in selling, but your 
line pulls the customers so 
they can't resist—Henry Sampson. 











pants, $6. 


| Topcoats and overcoats lined with satin; suits with 
| genuine Farr’s alpaca. 


| A GOOD LIVING to START 
| —and a bright future 


Lionel E. Donnelly, now in charge of a 
Harvey store, made $72 the very first 
week in a new territory and without 
making use of asingle friend or acquaint- 
ance. Fred E. Reed, new in the busi- 
ness, made $50 the first six days, $238 
the first month. Arthur Brasser, an ex- 
perienced man, made a record of $43 the 
first day and $636 the second month, 
These experiences can be multiplied by the 
hundreds— over 300 men in this business make 
$5,000 a year or more. 

If you have pep and ambition, if you’re not 
afraid to go out and make calis too, can 
be successful selling H Clothes, and if 
you haven’t been averaging 


This i uy byt 
8 is your opportunity it may you 
to the bigger and better things of life. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 
N.W. Harvey, Mgr., Box 00, Chicago 
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mane ... 

A thick heap of shadow in the cor- 
ner behind the tool locker stirred, and 
a lean hand stretched up. 

“A curse on this wind blowing 
doors!” a man growled in Spanish. 

Dean yanked back his head. He saw 
the fellow’s face, white, pitted with 
smallpox. 

He dodged back the length of the 
hold and scrambled into the forecastle. | 
Was that an exclamation he heard as | 
he jammed the door shut? He swung} 
the lantern back to its chain and 
pitched into the bunk. Only a moment 
he must wait. Then men walked above, | 
quarreling. : 

“T saw a light!” It was the Spaniard. 

“Nightmares.” 


FOX TROTS “No, no! I saw it!” 
OVALTZES S The trap slapped open. A _ puffing 
HARLESTON wind smoked the lantern. A thick 


SONGS | soled sea boot protruded down the com- 

| panionway and immediately withdrew. 
“Look!” 

| “Look at what?” it was Proot the 

Dutchman, sounding sleepy. 





(Many with vocal 
ch 


no rookie in regard to engines. Per- | 
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Patrick Conway 
famous band- 
master uses and 
endorses Conna 


Use Your Talent, Now 


That longing to play some instrument, to 
express yourself in music, can be quickly 
and easily gratified. Choose any Conn in- 
strument, you'll win pleasure and profit in 
the shortest time. Remember Conn is the 
only maker of every instrument for the band. 
Endorsed by foremost artists for beauty of tone, 
perfect scale, reliable action. 

Free Trial; Easy Payments. Write 
for free book ““Success in Music” 
and details of trial offer. Mention 
instrument. 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd. 
103 Conn Bidg., Elkhart, Ind. 











aemneny “Those wet footprints! Someone’s 
Bans 4 pay aon been overboard!” 

Y a 2 — ' 
If [Hod a Girl Like You That instant a man howled, up the 
ipontngnney oe stol shot. Running feet. Com 
. : é Ss s ° v et. - 
Gewese ye mands, scared shouts, another shot and 
; the wretched cry of a man hurt. The 


That Certain Party Head-in for Louisville 
Five Foot Two Eyes of Blues—Don’t Wait Too Long 
Peppy Charlestons 

I’m Gonna Charleston Back to Charleston 
I Wonder Where My Baby Is Tonight 


sounds of noisy fighting. 

“Quick, the prisoner!” Proot | 
| screamed. “Overboard with him!” 

“Police at the wharf gate!” another | 
squealed. “Run ... hold them off till | 
| we're rid of the detective . . . 

A sailor leaped down the companion- | 
way. Dean flung out of the bunk, armed | 
with the automatic. It was the Spanish |¢ 
engineer again, with a long-handled | 
|wrench in his greasy fingers. He |% 
swung it, bellowing, and charged flat- | 
footed across the narrow floor. Dean|— 
dodged, pulled the trigger. The pistol 
| jammed. 

The wrench crashed against a bunk. 
| Dean attacked the sailor swiftly as| = 
| the blow missed, fingers and ‘toes and | 





Dreamy Waltzes 
Dream Pal—Let Us Waltz As We Say Goodbye 
Vocals 
Show Me The Way To Go Home 
I'm Sitting On Top of the World 
Here they are! The 16 song and dance successes of 
the hour! All New York is humming, whistling and 
dancing to these pieces. We offer you—all 16 of them 
—for only $2.98 on eight 10-inch, double-faced guar- 
anteed records. Play them on any phonograph. Each 
cecord beautifully rendered by famous orchestras. 
Just send coupon or 
Send No Money! postcard. Play these 
records for 10 days in your own home. See how won- 
derful they are. Note clearness, beauty and volume of 
cone. Only give postman $2.98 plus a few cents deliv- 
ery charges. If not entirely pleased, return records 
and we'll refund money and pay postage BOTH 





ware without qanien. Low price is possible by | teeth. The two met full on their feet 

manufacturing i sets and selling direct to thousands | but the seaman was tougher H 

ofusers. Don’t wait. Mail o bel tal. eee Fee = gner. wll 
ify MAL coupon below oF posta’. | shook Dean off. Two more shots 


Co-operative Record Co., Dept. 35 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 

Send me on 10 days trial, your 16 Fox Trots, Songs, 

Charlestons and Waltzes on 8 double-face, 10-inch 

= records, guaranteed equal or better than any records 

Smade. I will pay postman only $2.98, plus delivery 


whanged overhead, from the wharf ap- 
parently. The seaman again raised 
his wrench. His broad teeth shone 
|whitely in the lantern light. Then 
| darkness. The wrench had smashed 
the lantern as it swung. Dean dodged. 


seeeceeeseee 








= charges on arrival. However, this is not a pur 

= If records don’t entirely please me, I will return them He heard a puff of breath, felt a third 

— my money with- pair of hands. 

See ‘ " . Lacarte ... where in saint’s 

_;ecralarpaeaaaameasclcce aa: ansaceasanuanmaa imitates: name are you? Dean!” 

= Address -....----------2-0-0-00--e0eeneee------- In the breathless, muggy obscurity 

3 City ee ee (64) | of the forecastle, the three men bat- 
—_ tled, all shouting together. Then 





who derive| Dean’s hand, fumbling through the 
INVENTORS ame profits’ dark, clamped tight on the sailor’s 

now and heed i: 

certain simple throat. The struggle grew less vio- 
but vital facts before applying for Patents. Our | lent. Dean pinched in. The inspector 
— ~Sense gives these facts; sent free.| was pummelling like a savage. 

| “Overside!” Dean cried chokingly. 

Lacey & Lacey, Leng 4 Stes Wash., D. C. | “Let him swim!” 

“Aye! Better men than he have 
swum! Zut you Americans!” 

Dean caught his breath. Lark or 
himself .. . which now was old La- 
carte growling at? 

—- —_ on he cried shortly. 

ee hey bundled the engineer up the | 
ee SES to Os wx ' seteestins 'companionway. The wind stung Dean’s | 
canvassing, We teach you, guarantee | sweating cheeks as he ducked into the} 
ft tose nt and furnish working out-  Onen air, and cleared his head and| 
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I. sti AN EXPERT 
Beosstive Accountants 

need them. C7 5. 000 anner Publ Ace: Accountants =e “im 
- earning p $0. 000 a yea' train you thoroly ‘ ont 


time for oC PR ° sxemizetionn « or executive accounting posi- 
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is ander the pe! pervision of William e “Caste M., 
AF I Com; ptroller and Instructor. University ry thinot 
2, former Director oF the La Society of C P. qad 0 if the 
Nationa cis  aagiated b y ares 
| statt tC. P.A.'s b of the A Institute 
.ccountants. te ‘cultion 1 terms. Writenow forint. rma! 
‘LaSalle Eatencicn Uaiveseity Deo 1361-H Chicago 
World's Largest Business Training (nstitution 


& E E D Grown by 


a woman 
ws is del elighted with my New Early June Asters . 
liest and best. Continuous bloomers. 
I will send 5 liberal packages, 
For 10c white, pink, lavender, crim- 
son and purple. No better seeds grown. 
Guaranteed to Please 


Order today, send 10c to help pay 3 
postage and packing and receive ti 
the 5 new varieties of asters ; 
aad my bargain Seed Book. 
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perdaywritesD.C.Beckham 
FREE SAMPLES 


Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts for 
Large Manufacturer Direct to wearer. 
No capital or experience needed. Many earn eg 
weekly and bonus. Write for Free Samples 


MADISON SHIRT MILLS, 5664 Broadway, New York 


|D MONEY WANTED 


ou 
& Do you know that Coin Collectors pay up 
zy to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And 
Kw) high premiums for all rare coins? We buy 
ail kinds. Send 4c for Large Coin Folder. 
May mean much profit to you. 


MUMISMATIC. Go. 


Dept. Worth, Tex. 

























- POST PEP POSTALS — 


Now for that Winter Campaign, Adjutants! 
Write today for sample booklet of POST PEP 
POSTALS and find out how to get the boys out 
for Member-getting, Meetings and other Post 
activities. 

POST PRINTING SERVICE 
The American Legion Weekly 
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On the wharf they were standing off | 
olice. 

4 “Here, here, stop it!” it was Lark’s | 
own voice, booming suddenly, surprised, 
into the turmoil. 

“Overboard, swim, you Spanish 
porker!” Lacarte heaved the wriggling 
seaman into the water of the Gironde. 
They saw him strike out for the shore. 

“The ax!” Dean shouted. “We’re 
here alone, Lacarte ... the ax! Cut 
this rope! The other . . . up forward 

. cut it... turn us loose!” 

The sails, that were flapping on 
slack sheets, after the habit of coast- 
wise fishing schooners in French har- 
bors, drummed with spilled wind. Dean | 
ran across to the foresail. 

“Pull, Lacarte! Now the other, | 
make it fast .. .” 

“Mon Dieu, what now?” cried the | 
French inspector. 

The lights of the dock drew back | 
suddenly and the deck canted under 
foot. The schooner was free. 

“Piracy!” exclaimed Lacarte. 

“Who’s to complain?” answered 
Dean. 

He cast off the lashings that held 
the wheel, braced his feet and swung 
the creaking rudder over to starboard. 
The sails, that had been making the | 
booms dance, popped full of wind as | 
the sheets snapped tight. | 

“Hold her ... this way,” he bade} 
Lacarte. | 

A shot ripped across from the dock. | 
It splintered the wood of the wheel | 
and Lacarte, letting go, danced up and | 
down in cold, bare feet. | 

“Hold her!” yelled the American. 

The engine was primed and ready. 
Dean, stumbling down to its compart- 
ment, kicked over the flywheel only 
twice before it began to chug. He ran 
back to the poop. Another shot pierced | 
the main sail. 

“Aft!” Dean cried, relieving Lacarte. | 
“This way! See if there’s a boat trail- | 
ing, a row boat.” 

Lacarte shouted. 

“Aye, a boat!” 

“Good enough.” 

The schooner danced skittishly un- | 
der her canvas, with the added power | 
of the kicking engine. Bordeaux and | 
the pistol fire dropped astern. Hours | 
passed. Thirty miles downstream, | 
where the River Gironde widened to 
meet Biscay Bay, Dean lashed the 
wheel and prowled aft to the painter. 
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Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 





IF, LIKE MOST MEN, your taste runs to 
Turkish Blend cigarettes and you are 
secking qpe a cut above the ordinary 
because gf the finer grades of tobacco 
it contains, then learn from Fatima what 


a whale of a difference just a few cents.make 














He drew the small boat alongside. 
“Ready, inspector, slide the line.” 
Five minutes he worked alone in the 

hold. Then he dropped beside Lacarte, 

and Lark’s loaded schooner lurched 
past drunkenly, sailing unmanned out 
into the Atlantic. 

“Watch,” bade Christopher Dean. 

A flashing light burst from the 
shooner’s deck. Flames leaped like 
yellow cats into her ragged rigging. 
Her sides spread out .. . and twenty | 
seconds later, across Gironde harbor, | 
rumbled the roar of a great explosion. 
The dory pitched in waves. 

“Moses in heaven!” Lacarte’s fat 
cheeks whitened. “What a waste of 
beautiful guns!” 

“I set a good fuse,” remarked Oper- 
ator Dean. 

“We’ve destroyed the evidence!” 

“Who wants the evidence?” 

“But what of Lark... and An-| 
gel’s letter?” 

“Row, Lacarte. The letter’s next,” | 
answered Christopher Dean. 


} 
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Be Yourself—Get 
into Your Stride— | 


a 
Mark with an ““X"’ position or positions you'd like. Write your 
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1926s 
SEED BOOK * 

ORE than half a million 

satisfied customers use 


Maule’s seeds every year. 
You, too, should give us a trial this 










MAKE GOOD! 
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book before you buyany seeds. 
Wm. Henry Maule, inc. 
954 Maule Bidg. Phila., Pa. 


Mr. Ozment, Dept. 110, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me particulars about Gev’t Positions 
open to men-women, 18 to 6, paying $1400- 
yearly; also locations, opportunities 


$4500 
and how to qualify. 
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extra interest 
this year 


SEVEN per cent interest is 
equal to one year and nine 
months interest at 4 per 
cent—one year and five 
months at 5 per cent. 
7 7 7 

When you can get 7 
per cent with safety, why 
accept less? Millions of 








seventh with only 928.8. Ontario’s sit- 
uation appears immeasurably im- 
proved under this classification, for it 
drops from first position to sixth with 
|a figure of but 1212.1. The province 
; of Alberta is the bad boy of the Do- 
}minion family with 2598.4. It is wor- 
| thy of note, however, that in the classi- 
| fication of assaults, Quebec is last on 
| the list, with fewer such crimes per 
|thousand of population than even 
diminutive Prince Edward Island. 
Much is made of that figure in view of 
| the contention that alcohol rouses the 
| fighting blood of the consumer. 
dollars have been invested ; aotiasien on arrests aor dousiennese 
. . ape in the four-year period 1920-1925 are 
th one —— without | not so valuable as a source of compari- 
the loss of a single penny. |son because they merely give totals, 
|} rather than an average according to 
ef population. It is eloquent that the to- 
alae” y tal average for wet Quebec is but 8,792 
for you as it should, Just }a year, while dry Ontario is represent- 
write for Booklet 21-MF. }ed by a figure of 12,738. And it is 
|also a fact that many persons arrested 
G.L. MILLER & CO. |}in Quebec are guests from other 
smecncocarce | provinces enjoying the privileges of 
30 East 42nd St., New York | the moister state. In the little city of 
Offices and Representatives Hull, Quebec, just over the river from 
in Principal Cities Ottawa, Ontario, and a favorite re- 
sort of rebels against prohibitory 
i statutes, four residents of dry Ontario 
are arrested for drunkenness to every 
NO INVESTOR EVER LOST one native son. 
A DOLLAR IN MILLER 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
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Restricted prohibition in Quebec ac- 
counted for a decided increase in 
drunkenness, the number of convic- 
tions per 100,000 of population jump- 
ing from 300 in 1919 to 525 in 1920. 

| Under the régime of the liquor com- 


abe al ws OT8) a We eke mission there has been a steady de- 


8 ; crease to below the 1919 figure. A 
eetes an PNihssb alate ¥ three-year average on a_ population 


= ~ i i basis in the two principal cities shows 
le pr rt ye ete | gfemen that wet Montreal had but 787 convic- 
Regular $55 values. Biggest commissions tions for drunkenness to 855 in dry 
bad in advance, and liberal extra bonus to Toronto. 
een nctinanie-aae The latest available figures in Mon- 
price)and complete outfit in handsome treal show that arrests for drunken- 
earrying case, furnished to ambitions iness have steadily decreased in the 
men who want toearn $100 weekly. rite today. tropolis from a total of 6,363 in 
W. Z. GIBSON, Inc., 161 W. H St., Dept. N-405, Chicago MEtOPOlis ms . ebvad 
= arisen Sem 40° 1921 to 1,218 in 1924. In the city of 


eee, WORK Quebec the decline is less marked but 
< 'none the less substantial—875 in 1921 
to 645 in 1924. 

One other inevitable comparison 
which must be made relates to enforce- 
ment of the liquor law. Members of 
|the provincial constabulary and local 
| police departments are generally re- 

33 | lieved of responsibility for prosecuting 
SAM | violators by a special squad of police 
paid and maintained by the liquor com- 

mission from its own revenue. There 
| are twenty-four men in the force, and 
| in 1924 they prosecuted 1,695 cases of 
violation, with 1,199 convictions and 
| 246 failures to convict, the balance be- 
ing either withdrawn or pending. The 


" Copurtohied 
U 4S G Vv @ | revenue derived by fines and seizures 
. 0 ernment Job amounted to $168,000 and the total ex- 


Ex-Service Mise Get Preference pense of the service was but $70,000— 


$1170 to $3300 Year « at +_~ of senghky $100,000. 
Common Education j—— —— When Rum Row was flourishing anc 
_— eee. | hard liquors were easily obtained off 
eS Gupm 4 Gentlemen: Kindly rush to | the coast, bootlegging from Canada 
-— ses pealtions now swat | was confined almost exclusively to beer 
7 to.ExService wen. Advise me / and ale. Because of the bulk and com- 

also rding the salaries, ° 
7 Lenrs, werk, vacation ond ” parative cheapness of the latter bev- 
‘ . erages no skipper would bother to load 
a such a cargo. There were and are 
/ many outlets from the Quebec brew- 
| SEED Oa ea _|eries to the bootleg industry for, as I 
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| America’s Happy Drinking Ground 


(Continued from page 7) 


have mentioned, the commission merely 
collects a tax of five percent on gross 
sales—anyene may purchase such bev- 
erages in quantity. A quart bottle of 
ale, with a wholesale value of fifteen 
cents in Quebec, commands $1.50 by the 
time it is served over the bar of a New 
York speak-easy. 

The guarding of the border is a 
prodigious task. For every four high- 
ways crossing into the United States 
there is but one customs guard in the 
second district, the most important 
territory bordering on Quebec. No 
man can be vigilant for twenty-four 
hours, seven days a week. Other prob- 
lems include the smuggling of narcot- 
ics and aliens. In Montreal’s China- 
town on a Sunday I have seen a street 
of gambling houses running wide open 
and scores of newly-arrived Chinese 
awaiting a chance to slip into the 
States. 

The miracle is that such a limited 
force can begin to cope with the smug- 
gling problem, yet a prominent Amer- 
ican bootlegger in Canada with whom 
I talked damned the efficiency of the 
traveling customs patrols. 

Up to midsummer of 1925 in the sec- 
ond district 65 trucks and automobiles 
had been seized, carrying cargoes of 
whisky, champagne and liquors. And 
highways offer only one mode of trans- 
port. There are a score of railroad 
lines crossing into Canada in the East, 
and freight car shipments of contra- 
band are increasing each month. Con- 
cealed in camouflaged freight cargoes 
are huge caches of booze of various va- 
rieties. Such shipments are indeed a 
problem, since it is impossible to in- 
spect every freight car. At Ogdens- 
burg, New York, 20,000 freight cars 
pass through in a single year, at 
Rouses Point, 60,000. 

With nothing but admiration for the 
accomplishments of the United States 
government officers one fact remains. 
Liquor remains plentiful—such as it is 
—in the Eastern Atlantic states. It is 
no longer coming in from the seas in 
unlimited quantities. The one remain- 
ing base for such supplies is Canada. 
The conclusion is inevitable that boot- 
leg booze is now coming from that sec- 
tion. Wholesale prices for the stuff 
have advanced only enough to cover 
the transportation of a longer haul. 
Retail prices have fluctuated little. 

Such are the varied phases of rum- 
selling in and rum-running from the 
empire to our north. Summed up, they 
would appear to present consequences 
quite paradoxical from the standpoint 
of morality. As a reporter of facts in 
the wet régime in Quebec I have at- 
tempted to be neutral. But I can’t re- 
sist the temptation to quote a proml- 
nent Montrealer with whom I talked. 

“If the business men of Quebec want 
to enjoy a maximum tourist influx I'd 
suggest that the government make an 
earnest effort to stop American boot- 
leggers from operating here,” he de- 
clared. “We could do it if we wanted 
to. Then when you Americans were 
robbed of your only source of half-way 
decent liquor, Quebec would experience 
a steady invasion that would make the 
present annual gathering look like a 
church attendance in fine’ golf 
weather.” 
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RADIO 


N Tuesday, January 19th, 
Virginia Department of 
Legion will be 

















the 


the | 
in charge of | 


the ceremonies at the laying of | 


the cornerstone of Virginia’s $250,000 
memorial to her World War veterans. 
The entire State will participate in 
these ceremonies. Assistant Secretary 
of War Hanford MacNider, Past Na- 
tional Commander of The American | 
Legion, will be the principal speaker 
at the laying of the cornerstone and 
will be the guest of honor at a big 
dinner to be given that same evening | 
by the five Legion posts of Richmond. | 
The elaborate program which has been | 
arranged for the dinner will be broad- | 
cast from Station WRVA (256 me-| 
ters) of the Edgeworth Tobacco Com- 
pany and will be the Department of 
Virginia’s contribution to the Legion’s | 
national radio broadcast plan. The| 
~o will go on the air at about 
7:30 p. m., Eastern Time, on Janv-| 
ary 19th. 


The program which will be broadcast | — 


beginning at 8:15 p. m., January 22d, 
by the Gopher Legionnaires and their 
Auxiliary women from Gold Medal Sta- 
tion WCCO (417 meters) of Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul has been designated as 


the official Legion program of the 
Minnesota Department. The program 
will continue until midnight. Prelim- | 


inary announcement regarding this 
program appeared in the Weekly of | 
January 11th. 


1E speech of National a 

John R. McQuigg before the Le- | 
gionnaires of Atlantic, Cape May, 
Cumberland and Salem Counties, New 
Jersey, at their banquet to be held in 
the Elks’ Club, Atlantic City, on 
Thursday, January 21, will be broad- 
cast through Station WPG (300 me- 
ters). The program will go on the 
air at about 8:15 p. m., Eastern Time. | 





ON THE AIR 











Brief announcements of radio programs to be | 
broadcast by Legion posts will be published in 
this department. Notices of proposed programs 
should be sent to the Weekly at least four weel-s 
in advance of date of broadcasting. Be sure to 
gwe the wave length 


Giexx S. Loomis Post BAND, Batavia. New 
York, will broadcast a program from Statior 
WGR (319 meters), Buffalo, New York, Janv- 
ary 15 from 8:30 to 9:30 p. m., Eastern Time 
DEPARTMENT OF VIRGINIA official Legion pro- 
sram will be broadcast from Station WRVA 
(256 meters), Richmond, January 19 at about 
1:30 p. m., Eastern Time. 
Natioxat COMMANDER McQvutcc’s speech at 
Legion banquet, Atlantic City. New Jersey. 
will be broadcast from Station WPG (300 me 
ters), January 21 at 8:15 p. m., Eastern Time. 
DEPARTMENT OF MINNESOTA, The American 
Legion and American Legion Auxiliary, official 
ion program will be broadcast from Gold 
Medal Station WCCO (417 meters), Minneapolis- 


St. Paul, January 22, starting at 8:15 p. m., 
Central Time. 

Frank Friep Post, Mena, Arkansas, will | 
broadcast an old fiddlers’ program from Sta- | 


tion KTHS (374.8 meters), Hot Springs, Janu- 
ary 23 at 7:30 p. m., Central Time. 

Rock Istanp Post will broadcast a program 
from Station WOC (484 meters), Davenport, 
January 22, from 8 to 9 p. m., Central 
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SAY “BAYER ASPIRIN’’ and INSIST! 


Proved safe by millions and prescribed by physicians for 


Headache 
Pain 


Neuralgia 


trade mark 


Toothache 


e- 


Colds Lumbago 
Neuritis Rheumatism 
Accept only “Bayer” package 





which contains proven directions. 


Handy 


“Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets 


Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 


f Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Enjoy the Comfort 
of that Log Fire 
this Winter— 


And read the ideal book for war vet- 
erans! The flower-beauty of poetry 
amid the din of battle, by the same 
author who gave to the world the 
music of the Northland in “The Spell 
of the Yukon” and “Ballads of Chee- 
chako.”’ 


RHYMES of a 
RED CROSS 
| MAN 
by 
Robert W. Service 


Art-leather bound, boxed, with 
gilt top and embossed title 


PRICE $4.00 


orn 





wt O80 men 


And now for a hearty laugh! 


Get this book of cartoons, showing 
th: laughable adventures of a lovable 
little chap, Skippy, who has caused 
more Americans to re-live their youth 
than any other kid. 


SKIPPY 


A Book of Cartoons by 
Percy L. Crosby 


(Late 77th Div. A. E. F.) 
PRICE $2.00 





LEGION BOOK SERVICE 
The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 





Time, 








| Protect your gums and 
save your teeth 





UST as a ship 
needs the clos- 
est attention 
under the water- 
line, so do the teeth 
under the gurn-line. 
If the gums shrink 
from the tooth-base, 
serious dangers result 
The teeth are weak- 
ened. They are loos- 
ened. They are exposed 
to tooth-base decay. The 
gums themselves tender 
up. They form sacs 
which become the door- 
ways of organic disease 
for the whole system 
| They disfigure the 
| mouth in proportion as 














_ FOR 
| THE GUMS 


‘RUSH YOUR TEETH 
| WITHIT 


FORMULA OF 


they recede 

} Forhan’'s prevents this 
gum-decay called Pyor- 

} rhea, which attacks 

i 

H 


‘our out 2 1@ Peo- 
ple over forty. 


Use Forhan's every 
tooth-brush time to pre- 


i Barkan dds, | serve gum health and 
tooth wholesomeness. 

| Tender gum spots are 

wtw york cry corrected gum- 
tssues are hardened 





and vigored to support 
sound, unloosened 
teeth 


SPECIALIST IN | 
| USEASES oF THE MOUTH 


i PREPARED FOR THE 
PRESCRIPTION OF THE 


__ DENTAL PROFESSION 


Forhan’s is used as a 
dentifrice, though no 
denufrice possesses its 
peculiar gum- tussue 
action. 


If gum shrinkage has 








already set in, start 
using Forhan’s and 
consult a dentist im- 
mediately for special 
treatment. 

In 35c¢ and 60c 
tubes at all drug- 

ists in the United 

tates 


orha 3 | 


FOR 


Formula of 


THE asiratsne 
FORHAN CO. 

GUMS whens 
Forhan's, Ltd 

lontreal 
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Bursts 


*nt is made for material for 


d by stamped envelope. 


ts ‘n accompanie 
Yoost Like Dat 

Lars: “Where you from come?” 

Ole: “Nort’ Dakota. Where you from 
come?” 

Lars: “Oh, Ay no from come. Ay 
bane here.” 

A Convenience at Night 
[Ad in Hastings (Neb.) Tribune] 


SCHOOL TROUSERS. Nice long ones 
of gray flannel with eadet stripes that can 
be ‘take n off when desired. 


Information 
“How did you lose your leg, my good 
man?” asked the bore, on his tour of a 
vessel in the harbor. 


” replied the old salt laconically. 


*Shark,’ 
Did he bite it off in the 


“Gri icious ! 


water: ? 
“Naw. I broke it off when I kicked the 


darn thing downstairs.” 


“Choice Humor” 
[Utica (N. Y.) Press] 
act proceeded finely and at its con- 
well known entertainer and 
who writes under the nom de 
“Cy,” wended his way through 


The 
clusion a 
columnist, 
plume of 


this department. 


the stage 


Unavailable 
Address American Legion Weekly 


door 


and 


in 


manuscript 


Indi 


and Duds 


returned only 


anapolis, Ind. 


his choicest humor 


presented to Miss Fox a baby skunk. 


The Rare Unbobbed 


“Ma 


Fitzpatrick,” 


never 


quently 


[From Salt Lake Tribune} 
rie Louise never was happy with 
4 Miss Weber said. “He 
gave her any money and he fre- 
unbraided her in public.” 
Warning to the Young 
Booze and tobacco 
Killed Druggist Fall. 
He upset his pipe 
In the aleohol. . W. HH. 


Liberal Minded 


“IT don’t see 


missionaries 


what good’s the use sending 
to th 


e 


South 


growled the old sport. 
know 
asked the missionary. 


“Dor 
— : ibs 
Te 


it you 
lism ?” 
ll, 


suppose 


sO 


that they 


? Isn't 


us pte as another?” 


“Goody, 


Sea Islands,” 
believe in 


one religion 


Goody” 


[Lafayette (Ind.) high school paper] 
Jeff Booster 


The 
of the 


death of 


any 





will be 
alumni. 


glad to hear 
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A Beginner 


“Hey !” bellowed the cop. “You can’t 
sell anything in this town without 4 
license.” 

“Oh, that's all right.” assured the ney 


salesman. “I haven’ t sold anything. I'm 


just practising. 


Cave Man Courting 


[Denver Post} 

WANTED—A female companion to go 
to the hills for the winter: grub stake 
guaranteed; must not be over 35; obj. 
mat. 

Logic 

He drew her to him. She objected. 

“See here,” he said, “isn’t this the 
drawing room?” 

Objection withdrawn. 

Naughty, Naughty Policeman 
[From Goshen (Ind.) News-Times] 
An abandoned bootlegger’s car was 


found at Fort Wayne after colliding with 
a police officer's machine which contained 
fifteen gallons of aleohol. 


Word Meaning Freedom 

“Yes,” Peckridge was telling his wife, 
“that chap was sentenced to ten years in 
prison, but after serving one year he was 
jilted.” 

“He Peck- 
ridge. 

“T mean he 
Peckridge. 


was what?’ demanded Mrs. 


was pardoned,” corrected 


Boss: “‘Do you know that you have been late three mornings this week?” 


Office Boy: “‘No, sir. 


I ain’t one of these guys who watches the clock.” 
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